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1.      THE  WINTER  PLAN  87-88 


In  preparation  for  this  winter,   the  City  has  worked  with 
non-profit  service  providers  and  the  Commonwealth  to  increase 
services  to  the  homeless  including: 

o        Night  Drop-in  Center:     This  program  will  serve 
homeless  people  who  do  not  utilize  existing  shelters.  It 
will  provide  a  warm  place  to  stay  for  up  to  sixty  people 
at  the  Church  of  All  Nations  in  Bay  Village. 

o        Homeless  Services  Van:     This  year,   the  McCourt 
Development  Company  donated  a  passenger  van  to  service 
Boston's  homeless.     The  van  will  be  used  to  transport 
homeless  persons  to  shelter.     This  complements  an  existing 
van  service  operated  by  the  Pine  Street  Inn  and  related 
services  provided  by  the  City  of  Boston. 


o        Dual  Diagnosis  Detox  Program:     The  state  and  city 
governments  have  collaborated  in  the  development  of  a 
residential  program  in  the  Morris  Building  at  Long  Island 
Hospital  for  homeless  persons  suffering  from  both  mental 
illness  and  substance  abuse. 
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o        Commonwealth  Armory  Overflow  Shelter:     The  state  will 
fund  a  temporary  overflow  shelter  in  the  Commonwealth 
Armory  to  ensure  that  everyone  in  need  of  shelter  will 
receive  it.     Pine  Street  Inn  will  manage  the  program. 

o        The  state  will  expand  the  Shattuck  Shelter  by  100 
beds  before  December  15,   and  Tewksbury  Hospital  will 
provide  an  additional  3  5  beds  for  women  in  its  detox 
program.     The  state  Department  of  Mental  Health  will 
provide  an  additional  30  beds  for  the  homeless  at 
scattered  sites  throughout  the  City. 

2.      THE  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  SERVICE 

o        HealthLink,   Boston's  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
Program,  provides  comprehensive  health  care  services  for 
homeless  persons.     Health  care  teams  —  consisting  of  a 
physician,   a  nurse,   and  a  social  worker  —  visit  patients 
at  over  20  shelters,   day  programs,   meal  sites,  hospitals, 
and  hostels.     In  the  program's  two  and  one-half  years  of 
operation  it  has  served  approximately  4,500  persons  who 
otherwise  would  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  the 
health  care  system. 
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o        The  number  of  shelter  beds  in  the  City  of  Boston  has 
increased  by  141  percent  in  the  last  four  years,   from  972 
in  1983  to  2,351  in  1987.     By  the  end  of  1988,    Boston  will 
have  2,567  beds  in  adult  and  family  shelters  and 
transitional  housing.     Boston,  with  10  percent  of  the 
State's  population,   has  two-thirds  of  the  shelter  beds  in 
Massachusetts . 

o        The  City  has  increased  the  number  of  available  beds 
in  various  ways  including  disposition  of  City-owned 
buildings  and  land  at  little  or  no  cost  to  non-profit 
organizations,   funding  assistance  to  shelters,  expansion 
of  the  City's  Long  Island  Shelter,   and  cooperation  and 
collaboration  with  state  government  and  non-profit 
organizations . 

o        Since  January,   1984  the  City  has  allocated  $10.06 
million  for  shelters  and  services  for  the  homeless.  This 
City  funding  has  leveraged  almost  $16  million  in  state, 
federal,   and  private  funding. 

o  Since  last  year,  the  City  has  more  than  doubled  its 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  Long  Island  Shelter 
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to  $1.14  million.     In  addition,   the  City  will  spend 
approximately  $633,000  on  capital  repairs  to  the  shelter 
including  roof  and  plumbing  repairs,  a  new  shower  room, 
and  a  ventilation  system. 

o        The  City  has  established  a  non-profit,  "Friends  of 
Long  Island  Shelter"  to  raise  funds  for  improvements  to 
the  shelter.     Businessman  John  Rosenthal,  chairman  of  the 
board,  has  already  raised  enough  funds  to  completely 
replace  all  of  the  windows  in  the  shelter.     The  project 
was  completed  in  September,  1987. 

3.     A  PIPELINE  OF  FUTURE  PROJECTS 

The  following  projects  are  in  the  pipeline: 

o    Tree  of  Life:     36  units  of  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  women  and  children  in  the  South  End.     The  project 
will  be  part  of  a  "parcel  to  parcel  linkage"  with  a 
downtown  development  site  in  Park  Square. 

o        314  Fuller  Street,  Dorchester:     The  Archdiocese  of 
Boston    will  renovate  this  City-owned  triple  decker  for 
use  as  a  family  emergency  shelter  to  be  operated  by 
Shelter,  Inc. 

o        Blue  Hill/Brookview  Avenues:     Shelter,   Inc.  will 
build  transitional  housing  for  families  on  this  City-owned 


vacant  lot  in  Dorchester.  The  program  will  be  targeted  to 
families  from  Dorchester  and  Mattapan. 

o        The  Stuart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
passed  earlier  this  year  with  strong  support  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  will  provide  $317,000  to  the  City  of 
Boston.     These  funds,   targeted  for  capital  repairs  and 
construction  for  new  and  existing  shelters,  will  be 
allocated  by  the  city  this  winter. 
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In  the  past  four  years,   the  City  of  Boston  has  made  the 
issue  of  homelessness  a  top  priority.     It  has  devoted 
substantial  City  resources  and  worked  closely  with  Governor 
Dukakis,  state  Human  Services  Secretary  Philip  Johnston, 
religious  and  non-profit  groups,  the  trade  unions,  and  other 
state  officals  and  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Boston  City 
Council  to  address  the  needs  of  the  homeless.     The  long-term 
goal  is  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  homelessness  altogether, 
but  that  will  take  a  substantial  commitment  of  f ederal 
government  resources  on  a  wide  range  of  housing,  social 
service,  and  anti-poverty  programs.     In  the  meantime,  our 
primary  task  is  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  Boston's 
homeless  --  to  stretch  our  limited  resources  to  address  this 
critical  problem. 

Our  goal  is  this:     This  winter,  no  homeless  person  in 
Boston  will  be  denied  a  bed,  a  roof,  or  a  meal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  even  such  a  minimal  standard  of 
meeting  basic  human  needs  requires  an  all-out  effort,  and  that 
it   is  left  to  state  and  local  government  and  charitable 
organizations  to  mobilize  the  resources  to  do  so.  Until 
federal  priorities  change,  however,   it   is  necessary  to  use 
whatever  resources  can  be  mustered  to  meet  this  challenge. 

This  report  outlines  how  the  City  is  seeking  to  realize 
this  goal  in  the  short-term,  while  it  works  on  longer-range 
solutions  to  the  underlying  problems  of  which  homelessness  is  a 
sympt  om . 
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Homelessness ;     National  Problem  and  Local  Response 

The  rising  tide  of  homelessness  challenges  the  conscience 
of  this  great  nation  —  and  this  great  city.     But  while  the 
federal  government  has  in  recent  years  turned  its  back  on  the 
homeless,   Boston  residents  have  met  the  challenge  head-on.  A 
partnership  of  City  government,   and  non-profit  organizations  — 
working  with  private  foundations,   the  state  government,  and 
others  —  have  stretched  their  resources  to  help  meet  the 
housing,  health  care,  and  social  services  needs  of  the  homeless. 

Between  1984  and  today,  the  City  of  Boston  has  allocated 
over  $10  million  in  City  resources  to  assist  the  homeless.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  allocations  of 
any  major  city  in  the  country.     Moreover,   these  funds  have 
leveraged  almost  $16  million  in  private  sector,   foundation,  and 
other  government  support. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  how  Boston  residents  — -  like 
their  counterparts  across  America  —  have  responded  to  the 
tragedy  of  homelessness  in  their  community.     But  the  truth  is 
that  local  governments  and  volunteer  non-profit  groups  simply 
lack  the  resources  to  meet  the  growing  need. 

If  the  record  number  of  people  on  America's  streets  had 
been  driven  there  by  a  natural  catastrophe,  many  states  would 
be  declared  disaster  areas.     But  even  though  homelessness  is  a 
national  problem,   caused  by  national  policies,   the  Reagan 
Administration  has  given  only  lip  service  to  the  issue. 
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This  year,   however,   after  suffering  seven  years  of  brutal 
federal  cutbacks,   homeless  advocates  scored  a  significant 
victory.     As  Chair  of  the  U.S.   Conference  of  Mayors  Task  Force 
on  Hunger  and  Homelessness ,  Mayor  Flynn  worked  with  a  coalition 
of  advocates  —  including  the  National  Coalition  of  the 
Homeless,  Mitch  Snyder,   and  the  National  Low-Income  Housing 
Coalition  —  to  "raise  consciousness"  about  the  homeless 
problem  and  encourage  Congress  to  address  the  issue.  Speaker 
of  the  House  Jim  Wright  led  a  bi-partisan  effort  to  enact  the 
first  comprehensive  federal  legislation  on  homelessness  during 
the  1980s.     Passed  in  June,   1987,  the  bill  was  named  for 
Representative  Stuart  B.  McKinney,   a  Republican  from 
Connecticut,  who  co-sponsored  the  legislation  and  who  died  in 
April . 

The  McKinney  Act  —  which  provides  $355  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1987  for  housing,  health  care,   and  social  services  — 
makes  the  federal  government  a  partner  with  cities,   states,  and 
non-profit  organizations  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  homeless. 
It  is  a  significant  step  forward  in  addressing  the  needs  of 
this  vulnerable  population.     But  achieving  the  goal  of 
eliminating  homelessness  itself  will  require  far  greater 
resources.     It  will  require  a  new  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  to  a  broad  housing  program.     That  is  a  goal 
that  Mayor  Flynn  and  others  will  be  addressing  in  this  and 
coming  years. 
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The  Homeless:     How  many?     Who?  Why? 

Like  most  American  cities,  Boston  has  experienced  a 
rising  tide  of  homelessness  during  the  1980s. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise,  reliable  figures  for 
the  total  number  of  homeless  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Nationwide  estimates  range  from  250,000  to  3  million.     What  J_s 
clear  is  that  the  numbers  are  growing.     For  example,  a  1985 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Task  Force  on  Hunger 
and  Homelessness,  chaired  by  Mayor  Flynn,  found  that  demand  for 
emergency  shelter  in  cities  rose  by  an  average  of  25  percent  in 
one  year.     A  follow-up  survey  of  homelessness  among  families, 
released  last  May,  found  that  the  number  of  f  ami  lies  seeking 
emergency  shelter  had  increased  by  31  percent  in  two  years. 

Studies  in  cities  across  the  country  indicate  that 
today's  homeless  population  is  a  diverse  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children.     Some  live  alone;   a  growing  number  live  as 
members  of  families.     Some  are  mentally  ill,  or  alcoholics.  As 
a  group,   today's  homeless  population  is  younger  than  the  "skid 
row"  homeless  group  of  the  past  that  was  dominated  by  men  in 
their  50s  and  60s. 

The  growing  epidemic  of  homelessness  in  the  United  States 
is  the  result  of  three  basic  causes,  each  linked  to  a  failure 
of  federal  government  policy. 
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o    Housing  Cutbacks 

Since  1981,   the  federal  government  has  all  but  dismantled 
the  nation's  housing  programs.     While  the  housing  crisis 
worsens,  housing  programs  have  been  the  hardest  hit  by  budget 
cuts.     The  HUD  budget  has  been  cut  from  $37.5  billion  in  FY 
1980  to  under  $8  billion  today,  a  75  percent  reduction.  HUD 
spending  was  approximately  7  percent  of  the  federal  budget  in 
1978;  today,   it  is  about  1  percent.     In  1981,  more  than  200,000 
federally-assisted  housing  units  were  built;  today,  we  are 
lucky  to  reach  25,000  per  year.     In  addition,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  existing  inventory  of  almost  two  million  units 
of  federally-subsidized,  privately-owned  apartments, 
constructed  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,   are  at  risk  as  a  result  of 
expiring  subsidies.     Further,   the  1986  tax  "reform"  act  removed 
most  incentives  for  producing  and  preserving  low-income  housing. 

o     Increasing  Poverty 

In  1986,   32.4  million  Americans  lived  below  the  poverty 
line,   an  increase  of  over  3  million  poor  since  1980.  Moreover, 
during  the  Reagan  era,   the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  families 
has  grown  wider  (reaching  its  widest  point  in  at  least  40 
years) ,   and  the  poor  have  grown  even  poorer.     According  to  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,   poor  families  are  now 
further  below  the  poverty  line  than  at  any  time  since  1963. 
The  Center  attributes  the  growing  number  of  low-income 
Americans  to  federal  cutbacks  in  housing,   job-training,  food 
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stamps,  health  care,  nutrition,  and  other  programs,   as  well  as 
the  failure  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefits        which  are  state  programs  matched  by  federal  dollars 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation.     Federal  cutbacks  have  cut  huge 
holes  in  the  so-called  "safety  net."    Further,   the  percentage 
of  unemployed  persons  who  receive  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  has  declined. 

o  Deinstitutionalization 

A  substantial  segment  of  America's  homeless  is  comprised 
of  mentally  ill  persons.     They  are  the  victims  of  the  policy  of 
"deinstitutionalization"  begun  in  the  1960s,  which  emptied  our 
nation's  mental  hospitals  without  providing  adequate  resources 
for  community-based  facilities.     Nationwide,  the  number  of 
persons  institutionalized  in  mental  hospitals  declined  from 
505,000  in  1963  to  138,000  in  1980.     The  nation's  homeless 
shelters  are  often  filled  with  these  mentally  ill  persons. 
Many  shelters  have  become,  de  facto,  America's  new  mental 
institutions.     Instead,  what  is  needed  is  adequate  funding  to 
support  community-based  facilities,  housing  as  well  as  social 
services,   for  the  mentally  ill. 

History  of  Homelessness   in  Boston 

Since  the  settlement  of  Boston  in  1630,  local  government 
has  responded  to  the  needs  of  its  less  fortunate  citizens.  At 
first,   those  needing  assistance  were  generally  people  who  had 
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suffered  a  family  tragedy  such  as  the  death  of  a  family 
member.     The  elders  of  the  community  provided  food  and  other 
necessities  for  such  families.     In  1675,   the  government  took  a 
step  further.     The  provincial  government  of  Massachusetts 
provided  for  the  care  of  families  fleeing  to  Boston  because  of 
King  Philip's  War,   led  by  the  Indian,  Metacomet   (King  Philip) 
against  the  settlers.     This  action  by  the  provincial  government 
marked  one  of  the  first  instances  of  a  government  effort  to 
provide  not  only  "out  relief"  to  those  living  in  their  own 
homes,  but  also  shelter  to  those  with  no  place  else  to  go. 

"Poor  relief"  by  the  government  provided  support  to  the 
indigent.     Eighteenth  century  Boston  was  marked  by  periods  of 
economic  decline  during  which  the  numbers  of  people  needing 
assistance  increased.     The  1730s  and  1740s  were  particularly 
difficult.     Boston  and  many  other  cities  established  a  "warning 
out"  policy  to  prevent  strangers  from  obtaining  poor  relief, 
according  to  historian  Gary  Nash  in  The  Urban  Crucible.  During 
this  period,  the  City  opened  a  workhouse  on  the  common  for 
able-bodied  men  and  an  almshouse  for  the  infirm,   disabled,  and 
aged.     By  concentrating  the  poor  in  one  place,  City  officials 
hoped  to  decrease  the  expense  of  poor  relief.     The  workhouse, 
for  example,   required  men  to  chop  wood  for  two  hours  in 
exchange  for  shelter. 

After  the  American  Revolution,   the  numbers  of  strolling 
poor,   or  tramps,   decreased.     In  1837,   the  numbers  once  again 
increased  as  a  result  of  a  severe  economic  depression  which 
lasted  until  1842.     In  the  late  1840s  and  early  1850s  Irish 
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immigration  brought  increasing  numbers  of  poor  people  to 
Boston;  according  to  Oscar  Handlin  in  Boston's  Immigrants,  "the 
cost  of  poor  relief  expanded  year  after  year." 

After  the  Civil  War,  as  Boston  became  an  industrial 
center,   fluctuations  in  the  economy  greatly  affected 
unemployment  levels,   and,   consequently,   the  numbers  of  people 
needing  assistance.     During  the  period  from  1870  to  1920,  many 
of  the  charitable  institutions  which  continue  to  serve  Boston's 
poor  were  founded.     These  include:     the  Salvation  Army  in  1905, 
the  Merrimac  Mission  (now  Kingston  House)   in  1899,  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in  1877,   and  the  Rufus  Dawes 
Hotel   (now  Pine  Street  Inn)   in  1916. 

These  private  charitable  institutions,   as  well  as  the 
City  government's  Overseers  of  the  Poor,    (the  agency 
responsible  for  poor  relief) ,   responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  throughout  this  period. 

According  to  Alexander  Keyssar,    in  Out  of  Work,   a  study 
of  Massachusetts  unemployment,   "the  number  of  tramps  tended  to 
increase  dramatically  during  depressions  and  to  diminish 
rapidly  when  jobs  were  more  plentiful."    Until  the  1880s,  the 
City  allowed  temporary  lodging  in  "tramp  rooms"  of  Police 
Stations.     These  wanderers  also  stayed  in  the  many  lodging 
houses  or  at  the  City-run  Hawkins  Street  Woodyard.  For 
homeless  families,   Keyssar  notes,   "doubling-up  . . .was  a 
frequent  practice  for  [those]  who  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay 
rent. " 
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The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  resulted  in 
unprecedented  levels  of  unemployment.     In  response,  Boston 
Mayor  James  Michael  Curley  increased  public  works  programs  to 
provide  more  jobs,  held  fundraisers,   and  cut  back  on 
unnecessary  City  expenditures  to  increase  poor  relief. 
President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  provided  federal  relief  to  the 
elderly  and  to  families  with  dependent  children,  eventually 
decreasing  the  City's  expenditures  for  direct  poor  relief.  The 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  was  a  major  turning 
point  to  help  the  elderly  meet  housing  and  other  basic  needs. 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period,   the  homeless  were 
served  primarily  by  non-profit  groups.     In  1961,  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development   (ABCD)   prepared  a  report  entitled, 
"The  Socially  Unattached  and  Isolated  Residents  of  Skid  Row." 
This  report  inventoried  and  evaluated  problems  of  and  services 
for  the  Skid  Row  population  of  Boston,  which,   at  that  time,  was 
being  displaced  by  the  urban  renewal  project  at  Scollay  Square, 
now  Government  Center.     At  the  time,   the  homeless  population 
consisted  primarily  of  single  men  —  alcoholics,  migratory 
workers,   the  elderly,   and  disabled.     These  men  obtained  shelter 
at  places  such  as  Pine  Street  Inn   (Rufus  Dawes  Hotel),  the 
Merrimac  Mission,  Morgan  Memorial,   or  hospitals,   if  necessary. 
Homeless  families  could  still  obtain  shelter  at  the  Chardon 
Street  Temporary  Home,   operated  by  the  City.     Haley  House, 
founded  by  a  private  religious  group,   joined  the  ranks  of 
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organizations  serving  the  poor  in  the  1960s.     By  the  mid-1970s, 
a  number  of  shelters  for  battered  women  were  developed.  They 
were  founded  by  groups  of  women  seeking  to  shelter  women  from 
physical  and  emotional  abuse.     Rosie's  Place,   founded  in  1974, 
was  among  the  first  women's  shelters. 

The  1980s  witnessed  a  growing  number  of  homeless  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  their  problems.     The  combined  impact  of 
deinstitutionalization,   federal  cutbacks  for  the  poor,  and 
rising  housing  costs  changed  the  reality  of  homelessness  in 
Boston.     Homelessness  was  no  longer  a  problem  primarily  of  the 
alcoholic.     It  was,   increasingly,  a  problem  of  the  mentally 
ill,  on  the  one  hand,  and  low-income  families,   on  the  other 
hand.     No  one  could  have  anticipated  both  the  underlying 
changes,   or  the  more  visible  symptoms.     As  a  result,  the 
response  of  both  government  and  private  institutions  was 
initially  haphazard  and  fragmented. 

Homelessness  in  Boston  Today 

Like  most  cities,   Boston  has  always  had  a  "homelessness" 
problem.     There  have  always  bee.,  some  persons  who,   for  varied 
reasons,  had  no  permanent  shelter.     For  reasons  described 
above,   however,   the  1980s  witnessed  an  upsurge  across  in 
homelessness  across  America,   including  Boston.     And,  as 
described  above,   the  composition  of  the  homeless  population 
changed  as  well.     The  "new  homeless"  include  families  with 
children,   persons  with  jobs  but  inadequate  incomes  to  afford 
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housing,  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness  for  whom  there 
is  no  social  support  or  ongoing  treatment. 

Another  trend  among  Boston's  homeless  population  has 
become  increasingly  evident.     Shelter  providers  report  that  a 
growing  number  of  homeless  persons  are  coming  to  Boston  from 
outside  the  city.     For  example,   a  study  by  Professor  Russell 
Schutt  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  found  that  4  0.8 
percent  of  the  guests  at  the  City's  Long  Island  Shelter  came 
from  outside  Boston;   22.6  percent  were  from  within 
Massachusetts;  another  18.2  percent  came  from  outside  the 
state.     Boston  has  become,   in  effect,  a  "mecca"  for  the 
homeless.     This  may  be  due,   in  part,  to  the  large  number  of 
emergency  shelter  beds  in  Boston  and  because  of  the  City's 
reputation  for  assisting  the  homeless  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Boston,  of  course  has  an  "open  door"  policy  when  it  comes  to 
serving  the  homeless.     Boston  has  two-thirds  of  the  emergency 
shelter  beds  in  the  entire  state,  although  it  has  only  10 
percent  of  the  state's  population. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  homeless  persons  in 
Boston.     Getting  an  accurate  count  —  much  less  obtaining  a 
profile  of  their  characteristics  and  backgrounds  —  is 
obviously  no  easy  task. 

Because  the  homeless  lack  a  permanent  address,   they  are 
difficult  to  find.     Because  many   (perhaps  a  growing  number)  of 
homeless  persons   (primarily  families)   are  neither  on  the 
streets  nor  in  shelters,   but  are  living  in  over-crowded 
housing,   they  are  "invisible"  to  those  who  seek  to  serve  them. 
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Because  many  homeless  persons,   even  those  on  the  street,  look 
the  same  as  other  persons,   they  are  difficult  to  identify. 
Because  many  homeless  people  are  fearful  of  strangers,   it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  profile  of  such  characteristics 
as  age,  medical  history,   last  permanent  address,  or  the 
immediate  causes  for  their  homelessness . 

The  last  effort  to  obtain  a  census  of  Boston's  homeless 
took  place  in  September  and  November,   1986.     Working  closely 
with  Boston's  shelter  providers  and  homeless  advocates,  the 
City's  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  sponsored  two  one-night 
censuses.     It  sought  to  identify  homeless  persons  in  shelters 
or  on  the  street,   including  subway  stations,  alleyways,  cars, 
hospital  waiting  rooms,   Logan  Airport  terminals,  and  other 
semi-public  places.     It  did  not  attempt  to  locate  persons  who 
found  shelter,  however  inadequate,   in  over-crowded  or  abandoned 
apartments  —  the  invisible  homeless. 

These  two  censuses  reported  a  homeless  population  in 
Boston  of  approximately  3,000  persons.  Approximately 
three-fourths  were  sleeping  in  shelters.     Adult  men  accounted 
for  65  percent  of  this  population,  women  accounted  for  24 
percent,   and  children  accounted  for  13  percent.     All  of  the 
children  were  living  in  shelters;  none  were  found  on  the 
street.     These  findings,   and  comparisons  to  the  1983  census  of 
the  homeless,   are  described  in  more  detail  in  Making  Room,  a 
report  issued  by  the  City  in  November,  1986. 


II.     STATUS  REPORT:      1984  to  1987 
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Meeting  Basic  Needs/Educating  the  Public 

When  the  Flynn  Administration  took  office  in  January, 
1984,   the  issue  of  homelessness  had  only  recently  become  a 
matter  of  major  public  concern  across  the  country.     A  major 
theme  of  Raymond  Flynn' s  mayoral  campaign,   to  include  Boston's 
poor  and  working  families  in  the  benefits  of  the  city's 
economic  prosperity,  was  obviously  relevant  to  those  who  had  no 
place  to  live. 

As  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  he  sponsored  legislation 
that  created  the  Emergency  Shelter  Commission,   a  city  agency 
with  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  efforts  to  serve  the 
homeless.     As  Mayor,   Ray  Flynn  has  made  the  concerns  of  the 
homeless  a  central  focus  of  City  policy  and  priorities. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  homelessness  calls  for  two  kinds 
of  activities.     The  Flynn  Administration  has  tackled  both 
approaches.     First ,   it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  homeless  in 
meeting  basic  needs  for  housing,   food,  health  care,   and  social 
services  so  that  they  can  live  with  dignity  and  respect.  This, 
however,  deals  with  the  symptoms  of  a  much  deeper  set  of  social 
and  economic  problems. 

The  first  approach  recognizes  that,   despite  its  limited 
resources,  the  City  government  is  on  the  "front  lines"  of  the 
homelessness  problem  and  must  do  everything  within  its 
authority  to  improve  the  daily  lives  of  the  City's  homeless 
population.     Mayor  Flynn  has  called  on  the  good  will  of 
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Boston's  residents  in  finding  locations  for  homeless  shelters 
and  services.     The  creation  of  these  programs  requires  more 
than  bricks,  mortar,   and  money.     It  also  requires  the 
willingness  of  neighborhood  residents  to  make  room  for  the 
needy  within  the  fabric  of  their  communities.     A  key  parr  of 
the  Flynn  Administration's  efforts  has  been  to  work  closely 
with  Boston  residents  to  site  these  programs  in  a  way  that 
respects  the  dignity  of  homeless  persons  and  the  integrity  of 
neighborhoods . 

Second ,   it  is  necessary  to  raise  public  awareness  about 
the  plight  of  the  homeless  and  the  underlying  causes  of 
homelessness  as  a  social  and  economic  problem.     Only  by  doing 
so  will  the  public  work  with  and  exert  pressure  on  elected 
officials  to  mobilize  sufficient  resources  to  solve  the  root 
causes  of  homelessness,  which  reflect  failures  of  social  and 
economic  policies. 

The  second  approach  recognizes  that  it  is  beyond  the 
resources  and  authority  of  city  government  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  Boston's  homeless.     This  will  require  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state  government,   the  federal  government, 
and  the  private  sector.     Mayor  Flynn  has  thus  worked  with  a 
wide  range  of  advocates  to  place  the  issue  of  homelessness  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  of  these  institutions. 
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Increase  in  Boston  Shelter  Beds 

Since  1983,   the  number  of  shelter  beds  in  Boston  has 
increased  972  to  2,351.     This  represents  a  141  percent  growth. 
These  shelter  beds  include  adult  shelters,   family  shelters, 
transitional  programs,  and  lodging  houses.     The  expansion  of 
two  large  shelters,   the  City's  Long  Island  Shelter  and  Boston 
City  Hospital  Intake  (420  beds)   and  Pine  Street  Inn's  Fort 
Point  Shelter  (300  beds),   account  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
overall  increase.     However,  there  has  been  a  sizeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  beds  in  small  and  medium-sized  shelters 
sponsored  by  the  state  and  non-profit  organizations. 

The  following  tables  reflect  the  year-by-year  increase  of 
shelter  beds  in  Boston.     They  are  divided  into  adult,  family, 
and  SRO/transitional  housing. 
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Allocation  of  City  Resources 

Since  1984,   the  City  of  Boston  has  spent  approximately 
$10.06  million  for  homeless  programs.     These  City  funds  have 
leveraged  an  additional  $16  million  in  state,  federal, 
foundation,   and  private  funds  for  homeless  services  and 
shelters.     The  City's  allocations  include  the  following: 

1.     Development  and  operation  of  Long  Island  Shelter .. $4 , 096 , 628 


2.  Disposition  of  City-owned  property  $1,843,500 

3.  Capital  grants  for  development  $1,604,941 

4.  Low-interest  loans  for  development  $481,500 

5.  Operating  grants  for  shelters  $786,000 

6.  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  program  $141,000 

7.  Housing  counselling  grants  to  non-profit  groups  $366,000 

8.  Emergency  Shelter  Commission/ONS  $567,239 

9.  Elderly  Affairs  Commission  $173,666 


TOTAL  $10,060,474 


Long  Island  Shelter 

The  Long  Island  Shelter  for  the  Homeless  is  a  major 
component  of  the  City's  efforts  to  serve  the  homeless. 
Located  in  the  Tobin  Building  at  Long  Island  Hospital, 
this  facility  opened  in  January,   1983  with  100  beds.  It 
currently  provides  360  beds  each  night,  making  it  the 
second  largest  shelter  in  the  Commonwealth.  Since 
January,   1984,   the  City  has  spent  nearly  $4.1  million  to 
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renovate  and  operate  the  shelter  and  the  Intake  program  for 
the  homeless  at  Boston  City  Hospital.     In  addition  to  the  360 
beds  in  the  Tobin  Building,   the  City  provides  an  additional 
60  beds  at  Boston  City  Hospital  Intake. 

In  November,   1986  Mayor  Flynn  appointed  a  Task  Force  to 
review  the  facilities  and  programs  of  the  City's  shelter  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  continued  operation.  After 
careful  review  by  City  departments   (including  Public 
Facilities,   Health  and  Hospitals,   Capital  Planning,   and  Jobs 
and  Community  Services)   the  following  improvements  have  been 
implemented  or  are  in  process: 


*The  City  has  more  than  doubled  its  contribution  to  the 
Long  Island  Shelter  operating  budget  from  $500,000  in 
FY  1987  to  more  than  $1.14  million  in  FY  1988. 

*Through  a  large  donation  raised  by  John  Rosenthal,  a 
local  businessman,   all  new  windows  have  been  installed  at 
the  shelter.     Mr.   Rosenthal  is  the  chairman  of  the 
newly-created     "Friends  of  Long  Island  Shelter"  which 
will  continue  to  raise     funds  for  improvements  to  the 
shelter . 

*A  new  shower  room  is  currently  being  installed  to 
improve  and  increase  the  showers,   and  other  plumbing  repairs 
are  planned  for  the  other  bathrooms. 

*The  shelter  has  contracted  a  new  laundry  service  which 
now  provides  increased  linen  service  for  the  shelter's 
guests . 

*Long  Island  has  hired  five  new  staff  persons  including 
two  counsellors,   a  maintenance  person,   and  an  assistant 
volunteer  coordinator. 

*Jobs  and  Community  Services  will     a  providing  staff  to 
connect  shelter  guests  with  job-training  programs. 
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o     Disposition  of  City-owned  Property 

Since  January  1984,   the  Flynn  Administration  has  sold 
City-owned  parcels  to  private,  non-profit  groups  for  the 
development  of  emergency  shelters,   transitional  housing,  and 
lodging  houses.     The  total  estimated  appraised  value  of  these 
parcels  —  sold  for  as  little  as  one  dollar  each  —  is 
$1,843,500.     Groups  such  as  Boston  Aging  Concerns,  Rosie's 
Place,   Shelter,   Inc. ,   Casa  Esperanza,  Horizons  House,  Elizabeth 
Stone  House, the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,   Paul  Sullivan  Lodging 
House  Trust,   FINEX  House,   and     Family  House  have  been 
transforming  vacant  buildings  and  land  into  much-needed 
shelters  and  housing.     Non-profit  groups  have  met  increasing 
difficulty  in  purchasing  property  in  Boston's  hot  private  real 
estate  market.     By  foregoing  over  $1.8  million  in  potential 
sales  revenue,  the  city  has  provided  these  groups  with 
development  opportunities  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable. 

o     Capital  Grants  for  Development 

Sixteen  non-profit  groups  have  received  grants  totalling 
more  than  $1.6  million  from  the  City  to  develop  shelters  and 
other  facilities  to  serve  the  homeless.     These  groups  include 
Casa  Myrna  Vazquez,  Women,   Inc.,   Hope  House,   Cape  Verdean 
Community  Center,   Casa  Esperanza,   Boston  Aging  Concerns,  FINEX 
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House,  Horizons  House,  Paul  Sullivan  Trust,  the  Greater  Boston 
YMCA,  and  others.  These  funds  have  been  used  for  construction 
and  rehabilitation. 

o     Low-interest  Loans  for  Development 

Four  groups  —  Paul  Sullivan  Trust,   Boston  Aging 
Concerns,  Elizabeth  Stone  House,  and  Casa  Myrna  Vazquez  —  have 
received  low-interest  loans  totalling  $481,500  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  homeless. 

o    Operating  Grants 

Seven  non-profit  groups  —     Saint  Francis  House,  Project 
Hope,   Horizons  House,   Crossroads,   Place  Runaway,  Massachusetts 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,   and  Roxbury  Multi  Service  Center  -- 
have  received  a  total  of  $786,000.     These  funds  covered 
operating  expenses  of  programs  providing  shelter  and  services 
to  the  homeless. 

o     Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 

Since  July,    1985,   Boston  has  provided  comprehensive 
health  care  services  for  homeless  persons.     Through  this 
program,   health  care  teams  -  consisting  of  a  doctor,   nurse,  and 
social  worker  -  travel  to  over  20  shelters,   day  programs,  meal 
sites,   hospitals,   and  hostels  to  provide  health  care  to  guests 
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at  these  locations.     In  the  2  1/2  years  of  the  program, 
approximately  4,500  persons  (12,000  patient  visits)  were 
served.     Boston  is  one  of  18  cities  selected  by  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  to  receive  $1.4  million  for  this  four-year 
program.     Since  the  program  began,   the  City,   through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  has  contributed  $141,000 
for  staff  and  office  space. 

o    Housing  Counselling 

The  City  has  allocated  $366,000  in  CDBG  and  Gateway 
Cities  funds  to  nine  neighborhood-based,  non-profit  groups  for 
housing  counselling  services  to  homeless  and  low-income 
persons.     These  groups  work  with  local  shelters,  CDCs, 
anti-poverty  agencies,   and  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  to  help 
low-income  persons  find  housing. 

o    Emergency  Shelter  Commission 

The  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  serves  as  the  City's 
liaison  with  Boston's  emergency  shelters  and  advocacy  groups, 
assists  homeless  persons  in  finding  shelter,   works  with 
Boston's  legislative  delegation  to  provide  programs  and 
resources  to  serve  the  homeless,   and  sponsors  research  on 
homelessness  in  Boston.     Since  January,    1984,   the  City  has 
allocated  $567,239  for  the  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  and  for 
a  housing  counsellor  in  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Services . 
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o     Elderly  Affairs  Commission 

This  City  agency  provides  a  variety  of  services  to  assist 
homeless  elders.     Since  January,   1984,   it  has  allocated 
$173,666  to  provide  housing  counselling  to  elderly  persons  who 
are  homeless  or  who  are  facing  eviction  and  the  threat  of 
homelessness .     An  additional  $20,000  was  allocated  to  Kit  Clark 
Senior  House  for  a  meal  program  serving  the  elderly  homeless. 
Another  $27,000  was  granted  to  Boston  Aging  Concerns  to  provide 
management  assistance  to  owners  of  lodging  houses. 
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1 .     Long  Island  Shelter 

AGENCY  SHELTER  TYPE 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

2 .  Publ icly- owned 
AGENCY 

ELIZABETH  STONE 
FINEX 

FAMILY  HOUSE 

ROSIE'S  PLACE 

SHELTER,  INC. 
BOSTON  FAMILY 
SHELTER 

BOSTON  AGING 

CONCERNS 

CONSTRUCTION 

CASA  ESPERANZA 
CONSTRUCTION 

ARCHDIOCESE 

FAMILY  HOUSE  II 

SHELTER,  INC. 

TOTAL  

3 .  Capital  Grants 

AGENCY 

AGNES  OWENS 
CAPE  VERDEAN 

CASA  MYRNA 

ELIZABETH  STONE 

ELIZABETH  STONE 

FINEX 

HOPE  HOUSE 


ADULT  SHELTER 


AMOUNT 


$4  ,096  ,628 


Buildings  and  Land 


SHELTER  TYPE 

TRANSITIONAL 

BATTERED  AND 

HANDICAPPED 

WOMEN 

TRANSITIONAL 
SHELTER 

FAMILY  SHELTER 


ELDERLY 
LODGING  HOUSE 


DETOX 
FAMILY 

TRANSITIONAL 
TRANSITIONAL 

for  Development 


SHELTER  TYPE 


BATTERED  WOMEN 
TRANSITIONAL 
WOMEN  IN  CRISIS 
HANDICAPPED  AND 
DETOX 


AMOUNT 
$17  ,000 
$40 ,000 

$30 ,000 
$352  ,000 
$50,000 

$800  ,000 

$64  ,  500 

$50  ,000 
$90  ,000 
$50,000 
$1,543,500 

AMOUNT 


FAMILY  SHELTER  $42,000 


$16  ,000 
$170  ,000 
$37  ,413 
$56  ,  000 
$183,000 


STATUS 


COMPLETE 


STATUS 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 


IN 
IN 

PIPELINE 
PIPELINE 
PIPELINE 


STATUS 
COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 


5 .        Operating  Funds 


AGENCY 

HORIZONS 

PLACE  RUNAWAY 

ST.  FRANCIS 

PROJECT  HOPE 

CROSSROADS 

RMSC  FAMILY  HSE . 

MASS.  COALITION 
FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

TOTAL 


SHELTER  TYPE  AMOUNT 

TRANSITIONAL  $143,000 

TEEN  SHELTER  $45,000 

DAY  PROGRAM  $421 ,000 

FAMILY  SHELTER  $101,500 

FAMILY  SHELTER  $34,000 

FAMILY  SHELTER  $16,000 
FURNITURE 

WAREHOUSE  $16,000 
  $786,000 


STATUS 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 

COMPLETE 


6.  Heal thLink/Heal th  Care  for  the  Homeless 

7.  Housing  Counselling 

CASA  MYRNA 
USES 
RMSC 
B.A.C. 

BOSTON  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
CAPE  VERDEAN  COMM.  CENTER 
NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 
OFICINA  HISPANA 
URBAN  EDGE 

JAN.   1984- JUNE  1988  TOTAL: 

8.  Emergency  Shelter  Commission/Neighborhood  Services 


$141 ,000 


$20  ,000 
$65  ,  000 
$55 ,000 
$60 ,000 
$21  ,000 
$30,000 
$35  ,000 
$35  ,  000 
$45  ,000 

$366  ,000 


$567  ,  239 


9.     Commission  on  Elderly  Affairs 


1984-June  1988 


$173,666 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$9,760,474 


Capital  Grants  continued 


HORIZONS 

TRANSITIONAL 

$120 ,000 

COMPLETE 

PAUL  SULLIVAN 
9  HALF  MOON  ST. 

LODGING  HOUSE 

$55  ,000 

COMPLETE 

PROJECT  PLACE 

DAY  PROGRAM 

$90  ,000 

COMPLETE 

SHELTER,  INC./ 
BOSTON  FAMILY 
SHELTER 

FAMILY  SHELTER 

$17,165 

COMPLETE 

YMCA 

FAMILY 

$50,000 

COMPLETE 

DMH  LONG  ISLAND- 
THIRD  FLOOR  MORRIS 

DUAL  DIAGNOSIS 
DETOX 

$237  ,  361 

OPENING  DEC.  87 

BOSTON  AGING 
CONCERNS 

ELDERLY 
LODGING  HOUSE 

$255 ,000 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

CASA  ESPERANZA 

DETOX 

BATTERED  WOMEN 

$49,500 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

- 

CASA  MYRNA 

TRANSITIONAL 

$56  ,080 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

FIRST,  INC. 

DETOX 

$62 ,802 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Ut  1  UA 

$91  ,870 

1  IN    LUINo  1  KUL  i  1  UN 

VICTORY  HOUSE 

DETOX 

$15,750 

PIPELINE 

$1 ,604,941 

4.  Loans 

AGENCY 

SHELTER  TYPE 

AMOUNT 

STATUS 

ELIZABETH  STONE 

TRANSITIONAL 

$91  ,500 

COMPLETE 

PAUL  SULLIVAN 
BRADLEE  ST. 

LODGING  HOUSE 

$70  , 000 

COMPLETE 

BOSTON  AGING 
CONCERNS 

ELDERLY 
LODGING  HOUSE 

$260  , 000 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

CASA  MYRNA 

TRANSITIONAL 

$60 ,000 

IN  CONSTRUCTION 

TOTAL . . . 

$481 ,500 

Advocacy  and  Education 
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The  Flynn  Administration  has  been  a  strong  and  vocal 
advocate  for  the  homeless  at  the  local,   state,   and  national 
levels.     The  Mayor  has  worked  closely  with  advocacy 
organizations  to  make  the  plight  of  the  homeless  a  priority 
issue  at  all  levels  of  government,  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
problem  in  a  variety  of  forums,   and  to  focus  attention  on  the 
day  to  day  problems  of  the  homeless,  as  well  as  the  underlying 
causes  of  homelessness . 

Since  he  first  took  office,  Mayor  Flynn  has  sought  a 
renewed  federal  government  role,  not  only  for  affordable 
housing,  but  also  for  the  specific  needs  of  the  homeless.  As 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  Task  Force  on  Hunger 
and  Homelessness,   Mayor  Flynn  has  helped  mobilize  the  nation's 
urban  leaders  around  the  issue.     The  task  force  has  issued 
several  reports  based  on  surveys  of  hunger,  homelessness,  and 
poverty  in  major  cities  that  have  received  national  attention. 
Each  report  documented  the  growing  demand  for  emergency  shelter 
and  food,   the  efforts  of  local  governments  to  stretch  limited 
resources  to  meet  these  demands,   and  the  impact  of  federal 
cutbacks  on  the  poor. 

Mayor  Flynn  has  also  worked  with  advocates  such  as  Bob 
Hayes,   of  the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,   and  Mitch 
Snyder,  of  the  Community  for  Creative  Non-violence,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  problem.     He  was  a  keynote  speaker  at  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless'   1986  conference  at 
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Georgetown  University.     Snyder  and  Hayes  joined  the  Mayor  at  a 
press  conference  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn  to  challenge  the 
Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to  trivialize  homelessness  in 
the  United  States  by  down-playing  the  number  of  homeless  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government. 

Mayor  Flynn,   representing  the  U.S.   Conference  of  Mayors, 
met  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Jim  Wright  and  other 
Congressional  leaders  to  urge  swift  passage  of  federal 
legislation  for  the  homeless        a  program  that  eventually 
became  the  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  June,  1987. 

In  1986,  Mayor  Flynn  endorsed  and  lent  his  active  support 
to  the  Massachusetts  Right  to  Housing  project,  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  state  Constitution  to  guarantee  each  citizen  decent, 
affordable  housing.     The  project  represents  a  broad  coalition 
of  labor,   human  service,   religious,   and  community  organizations 
and  leaders.     The  Mayor  helped  to  organize  a  successful 
petition  drive,   garnering  over  7,500  signatures.     This  year, 
Mayor  Flynn  will  once  again  mobilize  support  for  the  petition 
drive  to  place  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  ballot. 

In  Boston,   the  Flynn  Administration  has  pushed  for 
ordinances  protecting  the  rights  of  tenants  and  preventing 
homelessness.     A  key  part  of  these  tenant  protections  was  an 
ordinance  requiring  owners  of  Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO) 
buildings  to  obtain  a  permit  before  conversion  to  market-rate 
housing.     The  number  of  lodging  houses  has  declined 
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dramatically  in  the  past  20  years,  accelerating  in  the  last  few 
years.     Only  3,000  units  remain  in  Boston.     Studies  indicate 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  single  adults  staying  in  shelters 
gave  a  rooming  house  as  their  last  address.     The  permit  system 
will  help  stabilize  this  important  housing  resource. 

Currently,   an  ordinance  proposed  by  the  Mayor  is  before 
the  City  Council.     This  ordinance  would  extend  the  permit 
system  to  all  rental  housing  in  a  further  effort  to  protect  the 
supply  of  affordable  housing. 

On  November  17,  Mayor  Flynn  will  join  with  religious 
leaders,   elected  officials,   union  leaders,  grassroots 
organizations,   and  others  to  remind  America  about  the  tragedy 
of  poverty  in  the  affluent  United  States.     This  date  has  been 
proclaimed  "Justice  for  All"  day,  during  which  coalitions  in 
cities  across  the  country  will  sponsor  events  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  poverty  and  urge  a  renewed  national  commitment  to 
eradicate  poverty  in  this  century. 


III.    1987  WINTER  PLAN 
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The  demand  for  shelter  beds  continues  to  increase.  The 
resolution  of  the  complex  problem  of  homelessness  requires  the 
best  efforts  of  the  city,   state,   and  non-profit  community. 
While  our  first  priority  is  to  provide  emergency  shelter  to 
everyone  who  needs  it,   this  year,   the  plan  has  expanded  to 
include  specific  programs  to  address  special  problems  within 
the  homeless  population. 

The  new  initiatives  for  winter  1987-1988  are  the  result 
of  close  collaboration  among  advocates,  providers,  and  state 
and  city  governments.     In  particular,  the  commitment  and 
efforts  of  the  Pine  Street  Inn  staff  deserve  special 
recognition.     Their  moral  vision  and  leadership  in  serving  the 
homeless  have  set  an  example  for  all  to  follow. 

This  winter,  the  Flynn  Administration  has  supported  five 
initiatives  to  serve  Boston's  homeless:     a  Night  Drop-in 
Center,   a  new  homeless  services  van,   a  dual  diagnosis  detox 
program  at  Long  Island  Hospital,   expanded  capacities  at 
Tewksbury  and  Lemuel  Shattuck  State  Hospitals,   and  an  overflow 
shelter  at  the  Commonwealth  Armory. 

Night  Drop-in  Center 

Two  years  ago,   a  group  of  religious  leaders,  homeless 
advocates,   shelter  providers,   business  representatives   (led  by 
BayBanks) ,   and  the  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  began  meeting 
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to  develop  a  night  drop-in  center  to  serve  homeless  people  who 
do  not  utilize  existing  shelters  for  the  homeless.  This 
program  will  provide  a  haven  from  the  weather  for  up  to  60 
people.     Located  in  the  Church  of  All  Nations  in  Bay  Village 
and  operated  by  Positive  Lifestyles,   Inc. ,   it  is  scheduled  to 
open  by  December  1,  1987. 

Commonwealth  Armory  Overflow  Shelter 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  those  seeking  shelter  will 
receive  it,  the  City  of  Boston  worked  with  the  state,  Pine 
Street  Inn,   and  Boston  University  to  create  a  winter  overflow 
shelter  at  the  Commonwealth  Armory.     Managed  by  the  Pine  Street 
Inn  and  partly  funded  by  the  state,   this  shelter  will  be  open 
from  November  8,   1987  to  April  15,   1988  and  will  guarantee  that 
anyone  in  need  of  shelter  will  have  a  safe,  warm  place  to  stay. 

Homeless  Services  Van 

This  year,   the  McCourt  Development  Company  made  a 

generous  contribution  to  the  City  of  a  new  14-passenger  van  for 

Boston's  homeless.     The  van  will  be  used  to  transport  homeless 

persons  to  the  new  overflow  shelter  at  Commonwealth  Armory  when 

existing  shelters  are  at  capacity.     The  City's  van  program  will 

also  coordinate  services  to  homeless  persons  on  the  street  with 

the  Pine  Street  Inn  Rescue/Outreach  Van.     When  the  temperature 
o 

drops  below  20     F,   or  when  a  state  of  emergency  for  the 
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homeless  is  declared,  the  Homeless  Services  Van  will  assist 
homeless  persons  on  the  street  to  shelter. 

Dual  Diagnosis  Detox  Program 

Recognizing  the  need  for  specialized  treatment  for 
homeless  people  suffering  from  both  mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse,   the  state  and  city  have  collaborated  in  the 
development  of  a  residential  program  located  in  the  Morris 
Building  at  Long  Island  Hospital.     The  program  will  have  a 
capacity  of  20  persons.     The  City  provided  $237,361  to 
rehabilitate  the  building,  which  it  will  provide  rent-free  to 
the  program. 

Expansion  of  State-funded  Shelters 

This  year,  the  state  significantly  increased  its 
commitment  to  Boston's  homeless  by  expanding  its  shelters  at 
two  state  hospitals.     The  Shattuck  Shelter,   in  Jamaica  Plain, 
will  expand  by  100  beds  by  December  15,   and  Tewksbury  Hospital 
will  provide  an  additional  35  beds  for  homeless  women  from 
Boston  shelters  in  its  detox  program.     In  addition,   the  state 
Department  of  Mental  Health  will  provide  30  beds  for  the 
homeless  at  scattered  sites  throughout  the  City. 


IV.    FUTURE  PLANNING  AND  PIPELINE  PROJECTS 
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The  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  has  continued  to 
coordinate  long-term  planning  for  future  services  to  the 
homeless.     The  following  projects  are  in  the  pipeline: 

Tree  of  Life 

Families  with  children  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  homeless  population.     To  address  this  need,  Mayor  Flynn 
proposed  the  development  of  a  transitional  housing  program  in 
the  South  End  to  provide  the  support  and  services  that  many 
homeless  mothers  need  to  attain  self-sufficiency  for  themselves 
and  their  families.     Transitional  housing  provides  affordable 
housing,  day  care,  c    mselling,  job  training,  and  career 
planning.     A  BRA-owned  site  on  Washington  Street  was  selected. 
An  intensive  planning  process  with  South  End  residents,  social 
service  providers,  and  homeless  advocates  helped  develop  the 
program  model.     Thirty-six  units  of  transitional  housing  will 
be  part  of  a  mixed-income  90-unit  development  that  will  also 
include  a  child  care  center.     It  will  be  run  by  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  with  its  own  Board  of  Directors.  Mayor 
Flynn  recently  appointed  Vincent  McCarthy  to  chair  the  Tree  of 
Life  board.     McCarthy,  an  attorney  at  Hale  and  Dorr,   serves  on 
the  boards  of  many  social  service  and  advocacy  organizations 
(including  the  Pine  Street  Inn).     To  develop  and  help  fund  the 
Tree  of  Life  program,   the  project  has  been  linked  to  another 
BRA-owned  site  in  Park  Square  where  housing,   office,  and 
commercial  development  is  planned.     The  Boston  Redevelopment 
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Authority  is  currently  soliciting  developers  to  undertake  this 
"parcel-to-parcel"  linkage.     The  BRA  is  expected  to  select  a 
developer  in  early  1988;  construction  will  begin  later  in  1988. 

The  Lodging  House  -  South  End 

Renaissance  Properties  and  Paul  Sullivan  Lodging  House 
Trust  will  be  renovating  a  historic  vacant  South  End  building, 
called  The  Lodging  House,   into  a  32-unit,   single  room  occupancy 
(SRO)   building.     The  property,   owned  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,   is  part  of  the  BRA 1 s  South  End 
Neighborhood  Housing  Initiative   (SENHI) ,   announced  in 
September,   1987.     The  SENHI  program  includes  over  300  housing 
units,  two  thirds  of  which  will  be  targeted  to  low  and 
moderate-income  residents.     The  new  SRO  will  house  low-income 
persons  by  providing  rent  subsidies  made  available  through  the 
state's  Chapter  707  program.     The  rehab,  which  will  cost 
approximately  $1  million,   is  scheduled  to  begin  in  mid-1988. 
Renaissance  Properties  will  rehab  the  building  while  Paul 
Sullivan  Trust,  which  operates  several  other  SROs  in  the  city, 
will  manage  the  rooming  house. 

HealthLink/Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  Program 

Since  HealthLink  began  in  mid-1985,   the  number  of  shelter 
beds  in  the  city  has  increased  dramatically.     New  needs  have 
been  identified,   but  zhe  staff  has  not  increased  to  meet  these 
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new  needs.     HealthLink  has  applied  for  federal  funds  through 
the  McKinney  Act  to  expand  its  program  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  its  services.     It  has  proposed  the  following  new 
services : 

o    New  primary  care  clinics  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  Tufts/New  England  Medical  Center,   staffed  by 
a  physician,  a  nurse  practioner,  and  a  social  worker. 

o    Collaboration  with  the  cities  of  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  and  Quincy 

o    An  additional  health  care  team  —  physician,  family 
nurse  practitioner,   social  worker,  and  clinical  assistant 
—  to  provide  services  for  the  growing  shelter  population. 

o     Public  Health  Nurse.     The  Healthlink  program  will  be 
able  to  better  address  the  problem  of  communicable 
infectious  diseases  among  the  homeless,   such  as  TB  and 
AIDS.     The  nurse  will  organize  annual  influenza 
vaccination  programs  at  the  shelters. 


o  Increased  specialized  services,  such  as  dental, 
optometry,   dermatological ,   and  psychiatric. 
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314  Fuller  Street  -  Dorchester 

A  city-owned  vacant  triple  decker  at  314  Fuller  Street  in 
Dorchester  will  soon  become  a  shelter  for  eight  homeless 
families.     This  $50,000  property  was  recently  sold  for  $1  to 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  which  will  rehabilitate  the 
building.     Upon  completion,  ownership  of  the  property  will  be 
transfered  to  Shelter,   Inc.  which  will  run  the  program. 

The  314  Fuller  Street  shelter  will  accept  referrals  from 
human  service  agencies  and  will  conduct  careful  reviews  of  each 
family  referred.     The  program  will  include  activity  areas  for 
children,   common  dining  room  and  living  room  areas,  meeting 
space,   staff  offices,   storage  areas  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
a  laundry  area.     The  program  will  be  staffed  with  a  team  of 
professionals  specializing  in  child  development,   social  work, 
and  family  life  skills.     The  program  will  open  in  the  spring  of 
1988  . 

Shelter,    Inc.   Transitional  Housing 

Family  Life  Education,   Inc. ,   an  affiliate  of  Shelter, 
Inc.,  will  be  constructing  an  8-unit  building  on  a  city-owned 
vacant  lot  at  the  corner  of  Blue  Hill  and  Brookview  Avenues  in 
Dorchester.     The  property,  worth  $50,000,  was  transferred  to 
Shelter,   Inc.   for  $1. 
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The  program  is  designed  to  enable  homeless  families  to 
become  more  self-sufficient  by  providing  a  nuturing, 
supportive,   self-help  environment.     Families  will  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  program  for  up  to  24  months.     Mothers  will 
participate  in  support  groups,   classes,   and  seminars  covering 
the  areas  of  parenting  and  child  development,   homemaking  and 
financial  management,   cooking  and  nutrition,   hygiene  and  health 
care,  and  employment  and  career  development.     Priority  for 
admission  to  this  program  will  be  given  to  families  in  the 
immediate  area. 

The  three  story  building  will  include  library  and  seminar 
rooms,  child  activity  areas,  meeting  space,  and  a  staff 
office.     Ten  off-street  parking  spaces  will  be  provided  for 
primarily  staff  use. 

Admission  to  the  program  will  be  based  on  referrals  from 
human  service  agencies  in  the  Dorchester/Mattapan  area.  Each 
family  will  be  evaluated  by  program  staff  consisting  of 
professionals  specializing  in  education,   child  development, 
social  work,   family  life  skills,   and  vocational  skills  and 
career  counseling.     Follow  up  support  will  also  be  provided. 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 


In  June,  1987,  Congress 
Fiscal  Year  1987  for  programs 
This  bill,   called  the  Stewart 


appropriated  $355  million  for 
serving  the  nation's  homeless. 
B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
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Act,   authorized  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  programs.     Most  of 
the  funds  will  be  administered  by  federal  and  state  government 
on  a  competitive  basis.     The  Emergency  Shelter  Commission  has 
been  working  with  Boston  agencies  to  encourage  applications  for 
these  federal  and  state  funds. 

As  part  of  the  McKinney  Act,   the  City  of  Boston  has 
received  an  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  of  $317,000  which  will  be 
allocated  to  agencies  serving  the  homeless  in  Boston.  In 
September,  the  City  held  a  meeting  for  providers  to  outline  the 
components  of  the  legislation.     Approximately  30  groups 
attended  the  meeting  and  expressed  interest  in  the  available 
funds.     Proposed  projects  include  rehab  and/or  expansion  of 
existing  facilities,  transitional  housing  or  SRO  programs, 
co-operative  housing,  programs  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
physically  handicapped,   and  a  shelter  for  AIDS  patients. 

Project  Self-Sufficiencv 

Boston  received  a  grant  from  the  U.S.   Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  link  job  training,  human 
services  resources,   and  affordable  housing  to  allow  single 
mothers  to  become  self-sufficient.     This  program  will  refer 
clients  to  employment  training  programs,   and  HUD  has  provided 
the  program  with  75  Section  8  Certificates. 

The  program  is  also  working  with  the  City  to  develop  a 
limited  equity  housing  cooperative  to  create  more  affordable 
housing  in  Boston. 


V.      PROFILES  OF  PEOPLE  AND  PROGRAMS  THAT  SERVE  THE  HOMELESS 


Boston's  homeless  population  is  a  diverse  group;  some  of 
the  homeless  are  families,   some  are  mentally  ill,   some  are 
alcoholic  or  substance  abusers,   some  have  simply  been  victims 
of  the  city's  housing  shortage.     Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
City's  approach  to  homelessness  has  become  increasingly 
sophisticated.     The  goal  is  not  simply  to  increase  the  number 
of  available  beds;  rather,   it  is  to  develop  more  comprehensive 
services  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  needs  of  the  homeless. 
Throughout  the  city,   a  variety  of  specialized  programs  have 
been  created  to  address  the  needs  of  these  diverse  groups.  The 
following  profiles  reflect  the  diversity  of  programs  and  people 
that  serve  Boston's  homeless  population. 

YMCA  Families  In  Transition   (FIT)  Program 

FIT  at  the  Central  Branch  YMCA  on  Huntington  Avenue  is  an 
innovative  new  family  shelter  program  that  began  to  evolve  when 
the  Charlestown  YMCA  closed  in  1986.     At  that  time,  the 
Charlestown  Y  planned  to  re-locate  its  family  shelter  space  to 
the  Central  Branch  YMCA.     When  the  plans  fell  through,  Central 
Branch  took  on  the  project  of  developing  a  family  shelter  of 
its  own. 

With  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  city  as  well  as  other 
funding  sources,   the  Huntington  Avenue  YMCA  has  now  renovated  a 
wing  on  the  fifth  floor  for  22  homeless  families.     "It  is  the 
best  of  congregate  housing  and  hotel  life,"  states  Donna 
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Townsend,   consultant  to  the  program.     FIT  provides  "the 
supervision  and  services  of  a  shelter  with  the  privacy  of  a 
hotel."     Each  family  has  a  bedroom  with  bunk  beds,   a  crib  (if 
necessary) ,   a  television,   table  and  chairs,   and  a  small 
refrigerator.     Families  are  provided  with  a  key  to  their  suite 
to  secure  their  belongings. 

The  FIT  program  also  provides  a  wide  range  of 
recreational  and  social  services  to  its  guests.     All  the 
families  in  the  program  are  allowed  to  use  the  recreational 
facilities  of  the  YMCA  including  the  pool,  gym,  and  basketball 
court.     On  the  fifth  floor,  parents  have  their  own  lounge  and 
children  have  a  separate  play  area.     Professional  staff  provide 
families  with  screening,  assessment  and  case  management 
services  including  housing  counselling,   referrals  to  health  and 
mental  health  services,  employment  and  employment  training,  and 
legal  services. 

The  program's  clients  must  be  eligible  for  Emergency 
Assistance   (EA)   and  be  pre-screened  by  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.     Families  must  renew  their  EA  Vouchers  each 
week  as  they  do  when  placed  in  a  hotel  or  motel.     The  key 
difference  between  the  FIT  Program  and  a  hotel  is  the  level  of 
services  provided  by  FIT.     Families  in  hotels  are  disconnected 
from  services.     Often,   these  families  are  located  far  from  the 
children's  schools.     In  addition  to  the  social  service  programs 
offered  by  Families  in  Transition,   the  YMCA  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  MBTA  Green  Line. 
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Since  FIT  at  the  Y  opened,   it  has  served  44  homeless 
families.  Half  of  these  families  have  already  found  housing  or 
an  alternative  placement. 

Saint  Francis  House  Day  Center 

Saint  Francis  House,   located  at  39  Boylston  Street  in 
downtown  Boston,  was  established  in  1984  to  address  the  daytime 
needs  of  homeless  adults.     Most  over-night  shelters  for  adults 
are  closed  during  the  day  to  allow  for  housekeeping,   and  most 
day-time  meal  programs  are  open  only  when  meals  are  being 
served.     The  Franciscans  at  Saint  Anthony's  Shrine  on  Arch 
Street  had  been  operating  a  bread  line  since  1981  and  realized 
that  their  guests  needed  more  than  a  meal  during  the  day.  They 
opened  Saint  Francis  House  to  respond  to  these  needs. 

Since  1984,   the  city  government  has  supported  Saint 
Francis  House  with  $421,000  in  Community  Development  Block 
Grants.     With  this  and  other  funding,   the  program  serves 
approximately  400  people  each  day.     Saint  Francis  House  has  a 
full-time  staff  of  40  who  are  supported  by  approximately  250 
volunteers.     With  an  emphasis  on  maintaining  a  homelike  setting 
for  guests,   Saint  Francis  House  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
services  including  breakfast  and  lunch,  clothing,  medical  and 
psychiatric  care,   benefits  counselling   (Veterans'  Benefits, 
Social  Security,   General  Relief,   Food  Stamps) ,  housing 
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counselling  and  employment  referral.     A  guest  advisory  group 
meets  regularly  to  keep  staff  informed  of  guests'  needs.  Saint 
Francis  House  has  a  psychiatric  nurse  and  an  alcoholism 
counselor  on  staff;  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings  are  conducted 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Saint  Francis  House  Day  Program  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  during  the  week  and  from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  on 
the  weekends.     Guests  are  allowed  to  relax  in  a  large 
comfortably  furnished  room  where  they  can  play  cards,  checkers, 
or  chess  or  socialize  with  each  other.     The  House  has  an  art 
room  for  art  therapy  and  a  separate  social  area  for  women. 

This  winter,   Saint  Francis  House  will  be  expanding  the 
day  program  area  and  will  also  be  adding  more  showers  and  a 
larger  space  for  clothing  donations. 

Pine  Street  Inn  Rescue/Outreach  Van 

In  October,    1986,   Pine  Street  Inn  began  operating  the 
Rescue/Outreach  Van  from  9:00  p.m.  to  5:00  a.m.   every  night. 
The  van  program  was  designed  to  reach  out  to  those  homeless 
persons  who  do  not  generally  use  the  shelter  system  and  to 
protect  those  people  from  the  elements  in  the  colder  months. 
Although  the  van  was  originally  intended  to  operate  only  during 
the  winter  months,   Pine  Street  now  runs  the  van  program  year 
round . 
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From  the  alleys  of  Back  Bay,   through  Downtown  Crossing, 
to  Quincy  Market,  the  Waterfront,  North  Station,   and  Kenmore 
Square,  the  Pine  Street  Van  reaches  out  to  the  chronic  street 
people.     Most  of  them  are  "regulars"  on  the  route,   hiding  out 
from  the  elements  in  the  same  spot  every  night.     Van  staff  know 
most  of  the  40  to  50  people  they  see  each  night  by  name  and 
over  the  past  year  have  established  a  trust  with  them. 
Occasionally,   someone  will  request  transportation  to  a  shelter 
and  the  van  will  take  the  person  to  one  of  the  beds  reserved  at 
Pine  Street's  Fort  Point  Shelter.     According  to  van  staffers, 
J.T.  Lenoch  and  Charlie  Hale,  most  of  the  people  they  see  on 
the  street  are  independent  and  will  not  go  to  shelter  unless  it 
is  really  cold. 

The  van  offers  blankets  and  warm  clothes  as  well  as 
coffee,   sandwiches,   and  hot  soup.     Van  staff  keep  detailed 
records  of  each  night's  run  and  have  been  able  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  the  people  they  see  each  night,  often  transporting 
someone  in  need  to  the  hospital  emergency  room. 

Elizabeth  Stone  House  Transitional  Housing  Project 

The  Elizabeth  Stone  House  has  been  operating  two 
residential  programs  for  women  in  Jamaica  Plain  for  several 
years.     The  first  program,   the  Therapeutic  Community,  serves 
emotionally  distressed  women  and  their  children,  providing 
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these  families  with  supportive  services  and  a  place  to  stay  for 
approximately  five  months.     The  second  program  serves  battered 
women  and  their  children. 

As  the  housing  market  tightened  in  the  early  1980s,  women 
leaving  these  two  programs  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  affordable  housing.     The  Stone  House  Board  of  Directors 
decided  in  1984  to  develop  a  transitional  housing  program  for 
families  leaving  Stone  House  programs.     The  Flynn 
Administration  donated  a  vacant  City-owned  lot  in  the  Egleston 
Square  area  for  the  new  housing.     In  addition,   the  City 
allocated  a  capital  grant  of  $170,000  and  a  low-interest  loan 
of  $91,500  for  this  program.     The  project's  total  development 
cost  is  $1.3  million.     The  14-unit  development  was  completed 
this  fall. 

This  project  provides  transitional  housing  for  families 
who  have  participated  in  either  of  the  Stone  House  programs. 
Family  day  care  is  provided  on  site.     The  program  has  a  live-in 
building  manager  and  space  for  offices,   laundry  facilities  as 
well  as  recreational  and  meeting  spaces.     Three  staff  persons 
serve  the  varied  needs  of  the  program's  participants.  Services 
provided  by  the  program  include  job,   housing,   and  legal 
advocacy,  weekly  house  meetings,  ongoing  support  groups  for 
battered  women,   incest  victims,   and  parents,   and  comprehensive 
services  for  children. 


Dr.  Jim  O'Connell 
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"'Dr.  Jim1   is  a  good  guy.     He's  really  been  good  to  me," 
said  a  guest  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn.   "  Without  him,   I  wouldn't 
have  gotten  my  new  glasses.     I'm  diabetic  and  you  know  it  can 
affect  eye  sight.     He's  helped  out  a  lot  of  people  around 
here . " 

"Dr.  Jim"  is  Jim  O'Connell,   a  39-year  old    physician  with 
Healthlink,  the  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  Program  in 
Boston.     He's  been  with  the  program  since  it  began  in  July 
1985.     Jim's  work  takes  him  to  several  locations,   including  the 
Pine  Street  Inn,   Long  Island  Shelter  and  Boston  City  Hospital. 
His  days  are  hectic  and  long,   but  this  is  the  way  he  set  out  to 
practice  medicine  from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

Dr.  O'Connell  was  30  years  old  when  he  started  Harvard 
Medical  School.     Prior  to  that  he  taught  high  school  and  worked 
with  the  poor.     During  his  residency  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  he  worked  in  the  emergency  room  and  treated  several 
homeless  people  on  a  regular  basis.     He  was  able  to  develop 
relationships  with  many  of  them  as  well  as  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  their  concerns  and  the  issues  they  face  on  a 
daily  basis. 

"You  get  to  know  the  homeless  and  learn  from  their 
stories,"  he  said  recently.     "In  many  cases,   one  incident 
occured  in  their  lives  which  created  the  change.     Its  a  twist 
of  fate  for  many  and  once  they  are  there  its  very  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it." 
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In  addition  to  the  immediate  health  care  provided  by  the 
Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  Program,   Dr.  O'Connell  sees  the 
program  as  providing  a  link  to  other  supports  for  people  who 
might  otherwise  remain  isolated.     He  has  the  opportunity  to 
educate  people  about  other  services  that  are  avaiable  as  well 
as  to  assist  those  who  may  need  support  in  obtaining  help.  He 
adds,  however,   that  not  everyone  he  sees  is  immediately  open  to 
his  help.     Jim  treats  each  person  as  an  individual. 

Dr.  Jim  O'Connell  seems  to  have  found  his  niche.     He  has 
made  a  positive  impact  on  many  people's  lives  and  feels  they 
have  done  the  same  for  him. 

Lorraine  Evans 

"Being  homeless  strips  away  a  lot.     You  lose  your  dignity 
and  self  confidence"  says  Lorraine  Evans,   Director  of  the 
Family  House  Shelter  in  Dorchester.     Better  known  as  "Mrs.  E", 
she  knows  all  too  well  the  plight  of  homeless  families. 
Several  years  ago,   Mrs.   Evans  and  her  4  children  found 
themselves  without  a  home  for  3  months.     At  the  time  she  was 
employed  full-time  in  the  day  care  field.     She  had  to  split  up 
her  family  amongst  friends'  homes. 

"I'll  never  forget  those  feelings",   says  Mrs.   Evans  of 
having  been  homeless,   "It  just  goes  to  show  you.     It  can  happen 
to  anyone."  She  explains  how  difficult  this  can  be.     "When  a 
family  is  homeless,   they  pull  together.     They  don't  want  to  let 
go.  " 
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Mrs.  Evans  sees  this  in  the  families  at  the  shelter  which 
serves  15  families  at  a  time  and  offers  parents  the  information 
and  encouragement  they  need  to  send  their  kids  to  school  as 
well  as  engaging  them  in  other  activities.     "Its  important  for 
them  to  look  toward  the  future  and  this  involves  building  a 
sense  of  security  and  stability  now." 

Lorraine  Evans  has  been  Director  of  the  Family  House 
Shelter  for  the  past  two  years.     Prior  to  that,   she  served  as 
the  Emergency  Shelter  Coordinator  for  Cambridge.     For  most  of 
her  career,   she  has  been  involved  in  day  care.     A  Dorchester 
resident  for  the  past  17  years,   she  knows  the  community  well 
and  feels  a  special  attachment  there. 

Since  joining  the  Family  House  Shelter,  Mrs.   Evans  has 
brought  some  new  ideas  into  the  shelter  which  help  to  empower 
people  who  might  otherwise  be  feeling  down  on  their  luck.  She 
instituted  the  rotating  position  of  "resident  spokesperson." 
This  person 1 s  responsibilities  include  orienting  new  residents 
as  well  as  advising  Mrs.   Evans  about  residents'   concerns  and 
the  need  to  convene  meetings  of  the  full  house.     Since  the 
average  length  of  stay  at  the  shelter  is  four  months,  the 
position  turns  over  to  a  new  person  periodically. 

Mrs.  Evans  keeps  in  touch  with  families  after  they  leave 
the  shelter.  Some  former  residents  live  nearby  and  drop  in 
occasionally.  Mrs.  Evans  credits  herself  for  offering  support 
to  families  but  says  "They  do  90%  of  the  work".  She  expresses 
great  respect  and  appreciation  for  her  staff  as  she  often  uses 
the  word  "we"  when  she  speaks  about  the  shelter's  work. 
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Sarah  at  the  Crossroads 

Sarah  is  a  23  year  old  mother  with  two  children;  a  3  year 
old  son  and  a  daughter  who  was  born  one  year  ago.     Until  August 
1986,   she  was  living  in  Florida  with  her  unemployed  husband. 
Sarah  was  8  months  pregnant  and  basically  living 
hand-to-mouth.     Her  marriage  was  in  jeopardy. 

When  she  separated  from  her  husband,   she  returned  to  her 
parents'  home  in  a  Boston  suburb.     Sarah's  relationship  with 
her  parents  was  strained.     Shortly  after  her  daughter's  birth 
in  September  1986,  Sarah's  parents  told  her  to  make  other 
living  arrangements  for  herself  and  her  children.     Her  mother 
even  moved  out  of  the  house  until  Sarah  and  the  children  were 
gone . 

With  a  newborn  infant  daughter  and  toddler  son  to  care 
for,   Sarah  had  her  hands  full.     She  was  pressed  for  time  and 
emotionally  stressed  as  she  searched  for  safe  alternatives  for 
herself  and  children.     While  her  children  napped  in  the 
afternoons,   she'd  grab  the  few  free  moments  she  had  to  make 
phone  calls  to  get  information  on  housing  and  social  services. 
Her  search  paid  off.     Sarah  was  able  to  find  a  place  for 
herself  and  her  children  at  the  Crossroads  Family  Shelter  in 
East  Boston,   run  by  the  Holy  Redeemer  Church. 

"You  want  to  get  something  done,  you  have  to  do  it 
yourself,"  explained  Sarah.     "  That  might  sound  cliche,   but  its 
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true.     Nobody  is  going  to  do  it  for  you."     She  said  the  support 
she  received  from  the  staff  there  was  very  important  to  her  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  find  housing. 

For  almost  one  year,  Sarah  and  her  children  have  been 
living  in  a  2  bedroom  apartment  in  Boston.     She's  thrilled  to 
have  a  stable  environment  for  her  children  and  is  beginning  to 
think  of  her  future.     She  would  like  to  take  courses  in  office 
skills,  Spanish  and  medicine.     Currently,   she  is  at  home  with 
her  children  and  her  son  has  recently  started  preschool, 
attending  two  days  each  week.     She  receives  a  full  range  of 
public  assistance  benefits. 

"I'm  living  just  like  anybody  else.     There's  still 
problems  to  deal  with,  but  you  have  to  keep  a  perspective  and 
try  to  balance  things  out." 

Bill  Dillon 

A  few  years  ago,   Bill  Dillon  walked  into  the  City  of 
Boston's  newly  established  Long  Island  Shelter  for  the 
homeless.     An  employee  of  the  Mattapan  Rehabilitation  Center's 
Alcohol  Treatment  Program,  he  had  been  asked  to  assist 
temporarily  with  the  new  shelter  program  for  a  30  day  period. 
As  it  turned  out,  Mattapan  Rehab ' s  loss  was  Long  Island 
Shelter's  gain.     Bill  stayed  on  board  as  Evening  Administrator 
for  1-1/2  years  and  currently  runs  the  case  management  program 
at  the  shelter.     As  a  liason  to  a  variety  of  state  and  local 
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social  service  agencies,  he  helps  shelter  guests  make 
connections  with  the  appropriate  supports  to  suit  their  needs. 

Bill  describes  himself  as  a  "people  person"  and  his 
background  surely  supports  this.     Having  grown  up  in  a  family 
of  seven  children  in  the  Boston  area,   he  learned  from  an  early 
age  the  value  of  giving  and  sharing  of  oneself.     His  obvious 
caring  and  pleasure  in  working  with  people  comes  throgh  easily 
as  he  speaks  of  his  many  years  as  a  teacher.     Earlier  in  his 
career,   Bill  was  a  Catholic  Lay  Brother  and  taught  at  St.  Johns 
Grammar  and  Prepatory  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  as  well  as 
teaching  English  as  Second  Language  to  Spanish  speaking  factory 
workers  in  New  York  City.     In  the  early  1980' s  he  decided  to 
return  to  the  Boston  area. 

"Its  important  not  to  accept  this   (homelessness)   as  a  way 
of  life,   but  you  have  to  work  with  what  you've  got.     You  have 
to  work  towards  improvement  and  part  of  that  involves  accepting 
where  people  are  at  while  keeping  a  realistic  but  also  positive 
perspective",   Bill  says  of  his  philosophy  on  working  with  the 
shelter's  guests.     The  shelter  provides  services  to  over  3  50 
people  every  night.     Bill  is  assisted  by  two  student  interns,  a 
Referrals  Coordinator  and  representatives  from  the  Veterans  and 
Social  Security  Administrations. 

Bill  expresses  deep  concern  for  guests  with  drug  and 
alcohol  related  problems  as  well  as  those  with  mental  illness. 
"Their  lives  have  been  crushed  and  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my 
heart  for  them,   but  each  person  who  comes  in  here  has  their  own 
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problems  to  deal  with  and  we  address  their  concerns  on  an 
individual  basis.     For  instance,  the  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  to  24  need  to  get  trained  for  meaningful  trades  so 
they  can  make  their  way  in  the  world.     I'm  also  concerned  about 
the  veterans  and  the  families." 

Bill  talked  about  how  if  someone  is  homeless  for  a  long 
period  of  time  they  lose  their  confidence  in  going  out  into  the 
public  and  interacting  with  other  people.     A  weekend  program 
recently  began  in  which  a  van  staffed  by  the  South  West 
Community  Action  Center  comes  to  the  shelter  to  take 
approximately  10  guests  out  to  a  shopping  mall  for  lunch.  Bill 
says  that  the  program  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  guests 
who  participate;  he  would  like  to  see  it  expanded. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  responsibilities,   Bill  brings 
in  other  resources  to  enrich  the  guests'   lives.     Whether  it  be 
to  get  books  donated  or  bring  in  a  new  volunteer  group  to  help 
out,  he  is  commited  to  helping  the  shelter's  guest  improve 
their  lives. 

Bridget  at  Rosie's  Place 

When  Bridget  came  to  Rosie's  Place,   an  emergency  shelter 
for  women  in  the  South  End,   she  had  hit  one  of  the  lowest 
points  in  her  life.     Bridget  says  she  has  manic  depressive 
illness,   a  mental  disorder  characterized  by  cycles  of  extreme 
high  and  low  emotional  states.     At  the  time,   her  boyfriend  had 
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just  died  and  she  had  nowhere  to  go  and  no  one  to  turn  to. 
Prior  to  this,   Bridget  had  been  "on  the  road"  for  six  years. 

The  beginning  of  her  adult  life  is  like  that  of  many 
Americans.     Bridget  was  married  and  owned  a  house.     Both  she 
and  her  husband  were  fully  employed  professionals.     Then,  their 
marriage  hit  shaky  ground,   her  husband  left  and  she  began  to 
experience  serious  emotional  difficulties.     Her  family  was 
nearby,   but  offered  little  support.     Bridget  sought  out  the 
services  of  a  mental  health  clinic.     "I  lost  everything:  my 
husband,  my  house,  my  dog,   and  my  family." 

Bridget's  story  is  both  tragic  and  heartwarming  as  she 
describes  her  experiences  during  her  time  "on  the  road".  She 
landed  in  several  cities  across  the  country  and  often  sought 
mental  health  services  in  each  place.     She  went  through  cycles 
of  her  illness,  the  highs  and  the  lows,  but  maintains  a  keen 
memory  of  her  experiences  as  well  as  the  people  she  met  along 
the  way.     Bridget  spoke  of  a  man  in  Colorado  who  took  her  in 
for  several  months  when  she  was  very  depressed.     She  says  he 
really  tried  to  help  her,  but  that  she  was  so  depressed  she 
wouldn't  get  out  of  bed  and  contemplated  suicide  a  good  portion 
of  the  time. 

Today  she  says,   "I'm  lucky  to  have  had  those  experiences 
before  I  hit  bottom.     I  met  so  many  nice  people  who  tried  to 
help  me  and  I  believe  I  was  reaching  out  for  help,   but  somehow 
it  wasn't  all  coming  together  for  me  at  the  time.     I  want 
people  to  know  about  mental  illness.     It  is  difficult  but  it  is 
also  something  one  can  live  with  and  still  be  productive." 
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Almost  one  year  ago,   Bridget  moved  into  a  rooming  house 
which  is  sponsored  by  Rosie's  Place.     Bridget  pays  rent  and 
contributes  to  other  household  responsibilities  as  do  the  nine 
other  women  with  whom  she  shares  the  house.     She  can  stay  there 
as  long  as  she  feels  necessary  and  is  beginning  to  think  about 
her  future.     It  has  taken  Bridget  some  time  to  feel  settled 
after  the  past  six  years  and  she  says  "I've  been  through  a  lot, 
but  I  don't  feel  angry,   just  a  lot  of  relief." 

Harold  at  Pine  Street  Inn 

"They  do  things  here  consistent  with  dignity.     There  are 
some  fine  people  here  and  the  staff  do  their  darndest  to  make 
it  a  good  environment  for  people."  says  Harold,   55,   a  member  of 
the  live-in  staff  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn. 

Harold  has  been  at  Pine  Street  Inn  since  March  1987  and 
one  of  the  live-in  staff  for  the  past  three  months.  His 
responsibilities  are  varied  and  include  assisting  guests  in 
getting  settled  in  each  night  ,   general  cleaning  as  well  as 
sorting  the  clothing  donated  to  the  shelter.     He  is  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis  in  addition  to  receiving  health  benefits,   room  and 
board.     Harold  also  serves  as  a  live-in  staff  representative 
and  attends  all  change  of  shift  and  staff  meetings,  allowing 
him  voting  rights  on  decisions  made  during  these  meetings. 

Harold  is  no  stranger  to  the  homeless  community.     He  has 
spent  a  significant  portion  of  the  past  35  years  working  in 
shelters  and  rescue  missions  in  several  Midwestern  locations. 
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During  this  time  he  has  served  as  a  cook,  bookeeper,  fund 
raiser  and  administrator.     Last  spring,   he  completed  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  social  work  and  hopes  to  get  a  master's 
degree  in  the  same  field. 

Harold  grew  up  in  a  small  town  approximately  30  miles 
from  Boston.     He  left  the  area  35  years  ago  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  War.     When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  decided  to  live  out  West  and  moved  many  times  over 
the  years.     Although  he  most  often  sought  employment  at  rescue 
missions,  he  once  owned  a  house  painting  and  remodeling 
business  for  five  years  in  Milwaukee.     Two  years  ago,  while 
working  for  a  non-profit  agency  serving  the  homeless  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  Harold  suffered  a  heart  attack.     He  resigned 
from  his  position  there  and  moved  to  Utah  to  stay  with  a  friend 
during  his  recovery.     It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  finished 
school  and  was  drawn  to  his  roots  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  thing  about  you  can't  go  home  isn't  true.     I  think 
everyone  at  some  point  wants  to  go  home.     I  wish  I  would 've 
stayed  around  Boston  to  grow  up  with  the  changes  here. 
Returning  here  was  bit  like  culture  shock,  but  its  where  I 
started  and  its  where  I'll  finish.     I  don't  want  to  continue 
moving  around  like  I  have  for  35  years.     I  feel  at  home  now." 
When  Harold  returned  to  Boston,  he  stayed  at  the  YMCA  for  10 
days  and  then  moved  to  the  Pine  Street  Inn  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  take  an  apartment  or  room.     Since  it  had  been  a  long 
time  that  Harold  was  away  from  the  area,   he  no  longer  had  any 
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personal  ties.     His  parents  are  both  deceased.     He  is  now  in  a 
position  where  he  can  save  money  and  is  planning  on  getting  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  next  few  months.     He  also  wants  to 
become  a  full-time  staff  member  at  Pine  Street  which  would 
require  him  to  reside  outside  the  shelter. 

Harold  describes  himself  as  a  "soft  hearted  individual" 
and  expresses  concern  for  the  growing  problem  of  homelessness . 
"We  live  in  a  society  that  is  geared  towards  big  bucks.  I'm 
not  saying  money  isn't  important,  but  you  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  you  are  doing.     If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I 
don't  think  I'd  make  too  many  changes  from  what  I've  done", 
Harold  concludes  as  he  rushes  off  to  grab  some  lunch  before  the 
new  guests  arrive  for  the  night. 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITALS 


818  HARRISON  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02118 


Tel.  No. 


November  12,  1987 


Father  McLaughlin 
Chairman 

Emergency  Shelter  Commission 
City  Hall 

One  City  Hall  Plaza 
Boston,   MA  02211 

Dear  Father  McLaughlin: 

I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  an  update  on  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Homeless  Project  as  we  enter  the  coming  Winter.     The  Health 
Care  for  the  Homeless  Project,   a  non-profit  health  care 
organization  established  in  January,    1985,   provides  a  specialized 
health  care  service  for  the  homeless  in  Boston.     This  Program  is 
composed  of  a  Project  staff  of  15  full-time  professionals 
including  physicians,   nurse-practitioners,   and  social  workers  who 
provide  weekly  clinics  at  over  20  sites  throughout  the  City.  The 
Project  works  to  assure  that  homeless  people  have  an  open  door  to 
quality  health  care  services. 

The  health  care  teams  provide  direct  clinical  care  services  which 
complement  existing  health  services   in  Boston's  homeless 
shelters,   day  centers,   meal  sites,   and  hospitals.     The  Project 
serves  as  a  link  between  these  services,    in  an  effort  to  create 
coordination  and  continuity  of  health  care   for  homeless  people. 
The  Project  staff  offer  on-site  primary  health  care  services 
which  include:    screenings  for  disease,   nursing  care,  clinical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,   medical  presciptions  and  specialty 
referrals.     The  Project  staff  also  provides  a  family  outreach 
service  as  well  as  referrals  to  clinics  at  both  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital.     Consult  services  for 
hospital-based  medical  providers  are  also  offered  to  staff  in 
these  hospitals. 

Since  clinical  services  began  in  July,    1985,   approximately  4,500 
men,   women  and  children  have  been  seen  for  both  acute  and  chronic 
illnesses,    totalling  over   12,000  patient  visits.     These  illnesses 
include:      swollen  and  ulcerated  limbs,   pneumonia,  diabetes, 
hypertension,    tuberculosis,   dental  problems,   and  infectious 
diseases  of  childhood. 


LONG  ISLANO 
CHRONIC  DISEASE  HOSPITAL 
BOSTON  HARBOR    MASSACHUSETTS  02169 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
3  1  B  HARRI  SON  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02118 


MATTAPAN  CHRONIC  DISEASE  HOSPITAL 
249  RIVER  STREET 
MATTAPAN.  MASSACHUSETTS  02126 


Traditionally,   very  few,    if  any  homeless  people  actually  die  of 
exposure  each  year  during  the  Winter  months.     Rather,  homeless 
people  tend  to  have  a  reduced  life  span  due  to  increased  violence 
and  related  trauma,   as  well  as  medical  complications  due  to 
impaired  immune  systems,   addictions  to  alcohol  and  other 
substances  and  low  nutritional  intake. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  with  any  questions  on  this 
inf  ormat ion . 


Sincerely , 


George  A.   Lamb,  M.D. 
First  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Clinical  and  Community 
Health  Services 
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